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A SCHOOL BUDGET CONTROVERSY IN KENOSHA, WISCONSIN, 
STIMULATED AN NEA-WEA SPECIAL COMMITTEE STUDY OF THE 
CONTROVERSY, THE COMMUNITY, THE CITY GOVERNMENT, AND THE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. SCHOOL FINANCES AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

Disagreement between the board of education and the city 

COUNCIL. WERE CHRONOLOGICALLY TRACED. COMMUNICATION BREAKDOWN 
BETWEEN THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND THE CITY COUNCIL WAS 
PERCEIVED TO BE THE MAJOR CAUSE OF THE CONTROVERSY. THE 
■B^^CIAL committee, centering upon THIS PROBLEM, RJCOMMENDED 
THAT (1) DESTRUCTIVE CRITICISM BETWEEN SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
AGENCIES MUST CEASE, (2) THE CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION, WITH ITS 
more PROFESSIONAL TRAINING, MUST ASSUME FULL RESPONSIBILITY 

for determining funds needed to support a quality education 

PROGRAM, (3) AN IN-DEPTH STUDY OF DISTRICT NEEDS AND 
RESOURCES SHOULD BE MADE BY SPECIALISTS, ( 4 ) AN ORGANIZED 
SYSTEM OF INFORMATION DISSEMINATION SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED, 

CS) written POLICIES OF THE BOARD AND THE CENTRAL 
ADMINISTRATION SHOULD BE REEXAMINED AND SHOULD CLEARLY 
DELINEATE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE VARIOUS AGENCIES, (6) A 
COMMITTEE OF CITIZENS AND OFFICIALS SHOULD EXAMINE 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SCHOOL DISTRICT REORGANIZATION, AND (7) 
EACH GROUP MUST FULFILL ITS RESPONSIBILITIES AND WORK TO 

P'OSTER good interaction with other groups, the committee 

CONCLUDED THAT KENOSHA CHILDREN WERE RECEIVING ABOVE-AVERAGE 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. (HM) 
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The ISation^I Education Association, with its affiliated oj^aniza- 
lons, represents more than one million American teachers and, there- 
Stet’e^ * position to speak for the teaching profession of the United 

In l94il the Nation^ Education Association organized the National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy Through Education to 
help develop understanding of the important relationship between a 
better eduction for aU our people and the maintenance of our 
American democracy and way of life and to bring to the teaching 
profession greater strength and unity in working for increased democ- 
racy m and through education. In 1961 the Representative Assembly 
merged the Commission with the Committee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom to fom the National Commission on Professional flights 
and Responsibilities. The functions of this Commission are— 

1. To defend members of the teaching profession, schools, and 
the cause of education against unjust attacks; to investigate contro- 
vereies involving teachers and schools justly, fearlessly, and in the 
public interest. 

* 1 . encourage the development and use of personnel pohcies 

that attract and hold competent professional personnel and prevent 
unnecessary difficulties. ^ 

S. To aid in improvement and extension of state tenure legislation. 

4. To promote the civil and human rights of members of the 
t^chmg profession and foster conditions of academic freedom under 
which teachers may safely teach the truth without fear or favor. 

5. To gather information about the various individuals and 
groups who criticize or oppose education and make r&umes of their 
activities. 

* ^ cases of alleged unethical conduct by members 

of the teaching profession when requested to do so by the Committee 
on Professional Ethics. 

chiirgfe'and'repprt td‘t^^ NBA Ex^iitiveiCom- 

^equirement, of 

8. To i^ue re^rfa and en^ M bthcri afctivitiw^ m are 
appropna^ ^ ,the development of' bet^t',^^^ fhe pro- 

pubhc of the areais of concern whmii aie' ihe respon- 
sibiuty of the Commission* ' " ^ 
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A good public relations program has been defined as simply fol- 
lowing the rules of common courtesy in business and public affairs. 
The seven-member jomt NEA-WEA Special Committee found con- 
siderable need for improvement of public relations in Kenosha. 

The Special Committee reports that under the system of fiscal 
dependence in Kenosha, the School Board and the City Council are 
of necessity in a relationship of great interdependence concerning 
schoibls. 

However, it further reports that the manner in which the School 
Board has presented its budget to the Council and the manner in 
which decreases have been made at the hands of the Council have 
been Purees of continuing controversy in the co mmuni ty and antag- 
onism between the Board and City Council. A source of further 
aggravation between the City Council and the school administrators 
was, according to the report, the manner in which the school repre- 
sentatives announced the budget cuts to the public. 

The report cites a breakdown of communications on all levels and 
a subsequent lack of cooperative working relationships — between 
the schools and the community, the School Board and the City 
Council, the School Board and the Administration, and the Admin- 
istration and the teachers. 

The Special Committee has made 11 recommendations for better- 
ing the educational climate in Kenosha, not the least important of 
which are those aimed at informing the citizens of the needs and pro- 
grams of the schools and those aimed at delineating staff rei^nsi- 
bilities and developing up-to-date written personnel policies for the 
professional staff. 

It is hoped that the efforts of the Special Committee will not have 
been in vain and that the citizens of Kenosha will find the report help- 
ful in improving their schools, because, as the report states, **The 
schools have a broader purpose than simple service to the local com- 
munity; they must serve the larger community, the nation.” 

Cornelius £. Gisriel, Chairman 
Commission on Professional 
Rights and Responsibilities, 
National Education Association 
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Introduction 

As in most communitieSi our schools are a matter of persb.ent concern. 

Our population thrust creates a seemingly endless demand for new or 
expand^ facilities. Teacher turnover, provoked by more affluent and 
less troubled communities bidding for their services, aggravate our educa- 
tional purposes. ... 

Although practically all parents are concerned about the education 
of their children, it is somewhat discouraging to note their rather casual 
interest in our schools and, indeed, in the workings of local government. 
Kenosh'' has not escaped the political indifference that stalks the land 
and often deprives us of the counsel of our most capable citizens. Only 
crises seem to evoke interest and then they tend to be loud without light.* 

The School Board Budgof Request 

In mid-November 1965, the Kenosha Board of Education presented 
its full budget request for the fiscal year 1966 to the Kenosha City 
Council. As of July 1, 1965, the Kenosha city school district had be- 
come a “joint city school district” which included the townships of 
Somers and Pleasant Prairie. The School Board’s 1966 budget for the 
new joint district as presented to the City Council was $11,765,559, 
a requested increase of $1,576,559 or 15.7 percent over the 1965 com- 
bined budgets of Kenosha, Pleasant Prairie, and Somers. 

In its meeting of November 22, 1965, the Kenosha City Council 
tentatively cut $800,000 from the total tax to be levied for school pur- 
poses and deferred the building of three new schools in the School 
Board’s capital improvement program. The Council had lowered the 
School Board’s requested levy for 1965 by $400,000 and had reduced 
the 1964 requested levy for school purposes by $200,000. 

The School Board responded by voting to send an “emergency 
letter” on school planning for the coming year to the City Council 
which pointed out that the city’s junior high schools would be beyond 
capacity in the coming year and that the postponement in the build- 
mg of the new schools would in all probability necessitate double 
shifts in one elementary school. 

RaquMf for an Invosflgafion 

On December 2, 1965, the president of the Kenosha Education As- 
sociation (KEA) sent a telegram, in triplicate, to the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association (WEA) , the National Education Association 
(NEA) , and the mayor of Kenosha. The telegram stated, 

This is to notify you that [in] our meeting on December 1, [the] follow- 
ing motion was approved in order to prevent further damage to the 



*A City B$port$ to Its Ptoplo, published by the Kenosha News on Tuesday, 
October 20, 1964, as a message from the Kenosha municipal government to the 
citizens of Kenosha. 
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^ucation system of Kenosha through lack of moral and finan^i.i 
from an apathetic public. “I move we invite and SiT n 

The December * press report o . re KEA meeting stated that “the 
d^ion was made . . . because of ..unual budget cub forced umu the 
school sjratem by City Couueii. . . . Specifieani the «ta7s Srf 
to make the public aware of the teaching staffs eitreme concern wer 
toe impendi^ double shift on toe elementary level as w^ as the 
loftding of classrooms on nil levels.** * 

Preliminary inquiry 

In response to an oral request for an investigation which followed 

inquiry into the Kenosha situation. This was followed by another 
conduct^ by the associate exi c utive secretary of the NEA 
“ishts and Responsibaities (PRS.R Com- 

Investigation Authorized 

nS inquiries, when considered by the 

sufte^ Commission imd the WEA Executive Committed “ 

"w ««>y February to authorize a joint investiga- 

on of problems m the Kenosha public scboob. A seven-member' iomt 
Special Commits composed of two classroom t^h“ s a7eWm 

twTimiv^tv moT ’ * member, a superintendent, and 

professors of education was appointed to conduct the 

Coune// Approves Two New Schools. The School Board presented a 

[m Council of the construction of a new jun- 

TutS «<=hool in a session in which it 

uthned n^d for the schools on the basis of the district*s enroll- 

Council voted bn February 17 , 1966 , to authorize 

iMd^t the construction planning. No funds were author- 

ized at the time for either school or for any Dart of thp nlunnmry 

construrtion. The authorization of a bond issue for school construc- 
tion funds requires a three-fourths majority of the Council vote. 

*K$notha N«wt, December 2, 19M. 
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Amcuiicm ProBfom Cuffcort.. The Central Administration of 
the Kenosha public schools and the School Board made a re^timate 
Of the school program for the ensuing year on the basis of the $800,000 
decrease m the requested school levy and announced the conclu- 
sion that the decrease would necessitate the reduction by one-half of 
the elementary music, art, and physical education program; the 
possible elimination of the junior high and high school band programs; 
^ * the elimination of the kindergarten, the summer school, and all 
interscholastic athletic events. The decrease would also, the Board 
employment of needed additional teaching personnel. 

The Monday, February 21, 1966, edition of the Kenosha News re- 
ported that school representatives took their budget cut problems to 
the pubhc at vanous weekend programs.” The director of physical 
education announced to the patrons at half time of a high school 
Usketball game that “this may be the last time that you will enjoy a 
Kenosha pubhc school athletic event.” Parents and students at an 
elementary nausic program heard the music director report on a 50 
I^rcent reduction in the elementary music, art, and physical educa- 
lon programs. The coordinator of the athletic department announced 
at a state wrestling tournament that “the proposed cuts could down- 
grade the city reputation as a sports town.” 

The City Council responded by accusing the administrators of 
using unethical means of “arousing school children, parents, and 
citizens against the Council. 

The Invettigotion 

school controversy when the 
WhiA-WEA Special Committee met in Kenosha on February 23, 24, 
25, and 26, ;^66. Interviews were held with the mayor, the City 
Council, the Board of Education, the superintendent of schools, the 
deputy superintendent and other members of the central administra- 
ive staff, members of the Kenosha Education Association Executive 
Board, members of the Executive Committee of the Kenosha Council 
of Parent-Teachers Associations, individual teachers and principals 
representatives of various community organizations, and other inter- 
ested citizens. Through these sessions the Committee began its study 
of Kenosha— the community, the schools, and the controversy. 
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Background. 



TIm Community 



Kenosha, Wisconsin, is an industrial center located on the western 
shore of Lake Michigan, 70 miles north of Chicago. The population, 
estimated at 72,000 in 1905, is a heterogeneous combination of the 
descendants of i mmi grants from the Scandmavian and Southern and 
Central European countries. 

.Mthough Were are more than eighty factories in Kenosha manufac- 
turing a variety of products from copperwire, pl umbing equipmrat, 
and electronic controls to musical instruments and men’s underclmh- 
ing, Kenosha is frequently characterized as a one-industry town. The 
American Motors Corporation maintains the world’s largest automo- 
bile assembly plant in. Kenosha, provides more than half of the 
$2,500,000 in shared income taxes the city usually receives as a return 
from the state, and employs approximately 16,000 people. 

In the Kenosha News supplement, A City Reports to Its People, 
issued on October 20, 1964, the city commented on this condition. 

One Tezing cross-current b a pervading attitude that stems from our 
dependence upon a single industry. WhUe Kenosha b justiflably proud 
of American Motors’ echierements in recent years, the scars of 
years have not fully healed. Thb attitude b mirrored in the seeming 
rdnctance on the part of newcomers to sink, tap roob and the concern 
of other industry lest the vagaries of the auto market leave them with 
a tax burden th^ cannot digest. 

City and School Govarmnont 

The mumcipal government in Kenosha consists of a mayor dected 
from the city at large and an 18-member aldermanic council elected 
by ward, each ward rqiresenting approximately 4,000 electors. Each 
alderman and the mayor must stand for election every two years — 
the first Tuesday in April of odd-numbered years. 

The Kenosha Board of Education consists of seven members elected 
from the district at la^e to staggered three-year terms. All municipal 
and school ^flections in -Kenosha arc nonpartisan. 

Control Administration of tho Public Schools 

In addition to the superintendent of schools and the deputy super- 
intendent, the Central. Administration includes the offices of curricu- 
lum- and instruction, staff personnel, pupil services, business affairs, 
and build i ngs and grc .mds, and of the coordinating liaison officer. 

'The present superintendent was appointed by the School Board 17 
3'ears ago. 
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Schools in Konosho 

The toUI enrollment in the twenty-nine elementary schools, two 
special schools, four junior high schools, and two high schools in the 
new joint district as of September 1965 was 18,539; there were 844 
cla^room teachers. The enrollment figure that the School Board has 
projected for September 1966 h 18,830. The Special Committee was 
told that approi^tely 43 percent of the Kenosha school age popula- 
tion is enrolled in private or parochial schools. 

The Kenosha School of Technoli^y is operated under the Wiscon- 
sm Vocational School system and has its own school board. The Voca- 
tio^ Sch<»l Board is fiscally independent and establishes its own 
budget, which is not subject to approval by the City Council. 

School District Orgwininitioii and Rscal Control 

The Joint City ^hool Dithiet, The Kenosha school system was reorga- 
nized from a city school district to a joint city school district on July 
1, 1965. The new joint district includes the city of Kenosha and the 
towiuhips of Somers and Pleasant Prairie. 

Wisconsin public school law stipulates that fiscal control of a city 
school district or joint city school district shall be exercised in the 
following manner: 

The city c^cO or commission acting with the town and 

▼Qlage presidents shall have the power to approve the school hadget^ 
Jerj the general tax for sdiool purposes, and all other fiscal controls 
now exercised hy the city conndl over dty schoed districts. 

40.807 

The duties and lespomibilities of a jeot city district school board as 
specified by the law include an authority to— 

Es^te the expenses of the city schools and prepare a budget; pur- 
"***. school bnOdings or other school uses; construct school 

buOdmgs or additions thereto. Any aetion nmd^r thu nibuctvm aluM ha 
aiAmittad to tka eommom eomueii for approvoL [Italics added] 

All . 40.810(9) 

AU mon^ appropriated for sdiool purposes shall bs under the diredicn 
of and shall he oqiended hy the school board. 

40.811 (1) 

school board shall annually, before October, make an estimate of 
the expenses of the public sd^ls for the ensuing year, and of the 
amount which must be raised by dty taxation, and shall certity the 
same to the dty deck who shall lay the same before the common coundl 
at its next meeting. Tka common eonneil akall eonaidar auek aatimata and 
by raaolutUm dat'armina amd levy tka amount to ba raiaad by city taxation 
for aekool pnrpoaaa for tka ananiny yaar, which amount shall he 
in the annual dty budget and he called the "Qty School Tax." [Italics 
added] 

40.818 (2) 
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Aa tar as tte Special Committee was able to ascertain, there has 
been no tyimon by a court or interpretation by the attorney general 
to more clearly dehneate or explicate the extent of municipal govern- 
ment control oyer the school budget than do the above provisions. 
Certainly, imphcit m the power to approve the school budget is the 
ixiwer not to approve it. It is also clear that once the council levies 
the tax, the detei^ation of expenditure is solely the school board’s. 

.pother provision in the public school law in Wisconsin states that 
ail "ties to Khool buildings and sites in a joint city school district 
are held by the city rather than by the school board. 

The l/nMecf School District in Witconsin, State law further stipulates 
that m a joint city school district a unified school district may be 
created by petition and referendum of the electors.” (40.095) 

^ ^edjchrol district is a liodj coiporate with the powers to sue 
Mdta sne^ lery Md coU««t taxes, acquire, hold, and dispose of 
pnqp«rtr, “d do all other things reasonable for the performance of its 
funebons in operating a system of public education. 

40.095 

a unified district, the school board is independent and has the 
i^ht to ^tablish its own budget and levy ita own millage ^thin a 
liimt of 17 mills, for curront operation purposes, on equalized property 
valuation. In ad^tion it may levy an amount up to 10 percent of 
equalized valuation for capital outlay and debt retirement. If the 
requirement for current operation is in excess of 17 mills, based on the 
established by the state legislature ($84,000 per pupil in 
1905-66, $88,000 per pupil in 1966-67) the district is consider^ an 
excess rort tonct and must submit the budget to the state Depart- 
ment of Pubhc Instruction. If the budget is then approved, the sta te 
IS obligated to pay in full any such excess costs. 



TABLE 1 

Comparison of Assessed Valuation and Equalized Valuation 
in Kenosha, Pleasant Prairie, and Somers, October 1965 
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City of KenodiA 

PleuMut IVairit-. 

Somers 




$454,008,800 

50,809,900 

83,749,500 


08.7% 
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Th« UnHi«d Dittrict Proposal 

In September 1964, a petition by 10 percent of the electors in 
Kenosha resulted in a referendum to decide the question of reorganiz- 
ing Kenosha from a city school district to a unified school district, 
vesting full fiscal control of the schools in the Board of Education. 
The City Council, as is required by state law, held the referendum and 
composed the referendum question which, if voted upon affirmatively 
by the electorate, would have established a unified school district. 
The referendum question the Council presented read, 

Shan the (3ty of Kenosha reorsanke ita school district with the town- 
ships of Pleasant -Prairie and Somers as proposed, nH create a new 
taxing nnit? 

The question was defeated by a vote of 8,270, No to 6,S98, Yes. On 
Jyly 1965, the reo^nization of Kenosha into a joint city school 
district became effective place of the proposed reorg anizatio n into 
a unified district. 












Findings 

i. Financial Support for Kenosha's Public Schools 
The Statistics in Perspective 

The following statistics relative to financial support for the Kenosha 
schools are comparative in nature and as such give an accurate picture 
of the city’s support for the schools ouly insofar as it relates to the sup- 
port given by other, comparable districts to their schools. The Special 
Committee studied the statistics relating to Kenosha’s school support 
and compared them with those relating to similar districts; the Com- 
mittee did not make an in-depth study of Kenosha’s school support 
and compare it with an optimum or ideal situation. 

'The statistics that follow do not give an indication of the adequacy 
of Kenosha’s school support in terms of its meeting the needs of the 
specific educational program in Kenosha. 

As some of the statistics utilized relating to school expenditure have 
been supplied by the Research Department of the Wisconsin Educa- 
■ tion Association, the following inclusion is pertinent: 

Caution tnu$t 6# used in comparing costs included in this study. Cost 
shonld be related to the depth and quality of the program: a district 
proriding school lunch and/or health programs would hare a higher 
cost per pi^il than a district without these programs; a district with 
multiple units would have a higho: operating and mair>fr enaTi ee cost than 
one without multiple.units; a district with a teaching staff of Icmg local 
service would have a higher instruction cost than a district with a 
teaching staff with short local tenure etc. 

Other factors may influence cost: some school districts provide recrea- 
tion services as part of the school program, other districts have recrea- 
tion provided by the municipality; any major expenditure in one year, 
if allocated in the cnrroit operation budget, would be reflected in a 
disproportionate cost; propo^onate nnmlter of pupils in dementary 
and hi|h Mhool would affect the total cost. 

There are other factors that would influence any cost analysis, the above 
emphasises the necessity of using care in analysing the figures listed 
in this study.* 

Further, the .statistics presented below are based upon reports of the 
1964-65 school year. 

EigiaiicliturM par Pupil and Pupil-Teachar Ratios 

Kenosha’s per pupil-in-average-daily-membership (ADM) current 
expenditure was $ 533 . 18 . This ranked eleventh in the state of Wiscon- 
sin out of 128 city school districts.* Kenosha ranked fifth in per pupil- 

* Wisconsin Education Association. Expenditures per Pupil in City Schools 
196^^. Researdi Bulletin No. 65-8. Statement of Purpose -and Procedure. 

*Ibid. 
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in-^M ci^nt . expenditure among the 28 fiscaUy dependent districts 
m Wisconsin that have ADM of more than. 3,400, and third among 
tliese saine districts m operating costs per elementary pupil.® The Wis- 

aSS? current expenditure for districts of 

ADM of 2,000 or over was ^0.00, or $83.18 less than Kenosha’s.* 
Kenosha s ratio of pupils in ADM to certificated personnel was 18.74 

ATvriir”*^ “i?*® Wisconsin’s 23 dependent districts with 

^DM exceedmg 3,400.^ However, the average elementary class size for 
the .^ 2ooI yrar 1965-66 was 26.7 pupfis. The average class size in the 
special schools was 11.2, and the junior high school and high school 
average class sizes were as follows: 



Junior High School 

Academic 27.1 

Elective 24.9 

Activities 34.9 

Remedial 17.7 

Special n.6 



Senior High School 

Academic 26.7 

Elective 23.3 

Activities .... 39.8 

Remedial 14.2 

Special 13.0 



locol and Other Support for the Schools 

’^e Mhools m Wisconsin on the average are 68A percent supported 
y local revenue, 23.8 percent supported by state revenue, and 7.4 per- 
cent supported by the federal government.* 

schools are disproportionately sup- 
ported by loral revenues, with 77.7 percent of the school revenues 
coming from local taxes, 9.81 percent from state aid, and 1.88 percent 
from federal aid. Receipts from other districts constituted 9.44 percent 
of the revenues for the 1965 Kenosha school budget. 

Indications of Effort To Support tho Schools 

Table .2 shows comparative statistics indicating the extent of local 
the public schools in 40 fiscaUy dependent school 
distncte m cities with populations of 50,000 to 99,999. Ckilumn 2 of 
this table shows the expenditures for the schools per capita of the total 
population m each city during 1965. The data indicate that Kenosha 
ranked fourth highest among the cities in this respect, with a per 

•Public Ex^ndltures Survey of Wisconsin. Comparativ$ ExptndUurs, of 
School DUtrict—Toar Ending Juno SO, mS. ^*P'**^««»'** 

Association. Research Bulletin No. (55-8. 

Public Expenditures Surv«y of Wisconsin, op. eit. ‘-a- 

Research Division. Rankings of tho Statos 
» Assodation. jJS: 
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TABLE 2 

Per Capita School Expenditures and School Costs Related to 
Total Municipal Budgets for 40 Fiscally Dependent School Sys- 
tems in Cities Containing Populations of 50,000 to 99,999* 



CUif and uHmatH v^puiatum 



Cod par capita 
of populaUon 
for cekooU 



Greenwich, Conn, (59,S00) $119.88 

Newton, hlus. (96,100) 118.11 

Wert Hartford, Conn. (69,400) 



p0re»nttiui 
tekoai MpffiM w 
«/ Ulal citu tgp$HM 



KENOSHA. WIS. (7«,«00). 

Norwalk, Conn. (74,900) 

6. Warwicl^ R, I. (78,700) 

7. Pitt^eld, Maat. (59,200). . . 

8. Weat Allia, Wia. (77,600) 

9. Brookline Maaa. (5^400). . . 

10. Wilmington, Del. (90,200). . 

11. Quin<7, Man. (89^00) 

12. Bloomfield, N. J. (58,200). . . 

18. Alexandria, Va. (98,800) 

14. Wauwatoaa, Wia, (67,200) . . 

15. Green Bay, Wia, (67,800) ... 

16. Waltham, Maaa. (57,400). . . 

17. Lynchbiirg, Va. (57,400) 

18. Paaauc, N. J. (58,800) 

19. Lynn, Maaa. (98,200) 

20. Meriden, Conn. (55,400) 

21. Union, N, J, (50,600) 

22. Medford, Man. (64,800) 

28. Portland, Maine (71,100) 

24. Malden, Man. (57,000) 

25. Brockton, Man. (80,900) 

26. Eart Om^, N. J. (76,800) . . 

27. Clifton, N. J, (91,100) 

28. Irrington, N. J. (60,200) 

29. Holyok^ Man. (52,400). . ; . . 

80. New Britain, Conn. (74,900). 

81. Somerville, Man. (91,200) . . . 

82. Bayonne, N. J: (72,800) . . . , . 

88. Atlantic City, N. J. (58,500) . 

84. Cranaton; R. I. (72,800) 

85. Chiccq>ee, M*sb> (67,800) 

86. Low^, Ifaas. (89,800) 

87. Pawtu^e^ I. (80,900).'. . . 

88. Fall Rivn, Man. (97,400). . . 

89. Lawrence, Man. (68,900) 

40. Mancheattt, N, BL (91,700). . 

* Reaearch^bivinon, National Education Aaaociation. 

No. 1966-1. Janiu^ 1966. 

** Parenthetic^ nnmbera to right repreaent the deacending ranking of percentage that 
achool expenae ia of total dty expenae. 
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$119.88 


52.8% (8)** 


118.11 


47.1 


(18) 


109.21 


58.4 


(2) 


H.5S 


66.6 


(5) 


94.46 


56.7 


(8) 


91.04 


66.1 


(1) 


90.29 


41.4 


(28) 


88.97 


42.9 


(28) 


87.88 


87.8 


(27) 


87.49 


45.5 


(17) 


85.72 


82.1 


(82) 


85.06 


56.2 


(4) 


80.28 


45.8 


(16) 


79.69 


55.4 


(8) 


77.96 


48.4 


(12) 


77.79 


87.8 


(28) 


76.55 


49.0 


(11) 


75.14 


44.8 


(19) 


78.84 


81.2 


(84) 


78.19 


49.7 


(10) 


72.68 


45.0 


(18) 


72.40 


85.8 


(80) 


71.52 


48.8 


(20) 


71.82 


81.5 


(88) 


69.78 


87.8 


(27) 


69.00 


42.1 


(24) 


68.77 


58.6 


(7) 


67.86 


48.7 


(22) 


67.21 


84.8 


(81) 


66.69 


46.1 


(16) 


64.81 


80.4 


(85) 


68.58 


41.8 


(26) 


68.16 


i6.S 


(40) 


62.71 


51,1 - 


(») 


61.28 


^.8 


(21) 


60.75 


28.1 


(87) 


58.68 


47.1 


(14) 


54.57 


26.7 


(88) 


46.08 


28.8 


(40) 


44.44 


86.4 


(29) 



Educational Reaeareh Circular 
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cated to the schools is shovn in CoZioi'?^”^ t'n”'* **“* 
for public education in TCptmoli ° 3. Dunng 1965, expenditures 

Indications of Economic Ability 

from $4 000 to Kft qqq- • v«,999, those with incomes 

"‘me’Sl “7' ,f $loZ tr over*” 

posable income with *2 5st fift 

comes of $10,000 or over ^ » **®ve annual disposable in- 

Millago and Assessment 

r. «>■“ “ 

property taxes on a home assessed at twoo^ct^'* ™«ans that the 
proximately »l«,ooo) coITIStoI^ ‘P’ 

^rt^^^nThom *lr tte tow 

annW ■*“<>““»« »o $430 per 

-"<* «•• Con»«.l. R«.rn To, (Shnrod 

PoSL®"^Q e^*o“ Motors Cor- 

appromnmtelyOOtoOSpe^ntrfthecity's^no^^^^ 
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TABLE 3* 

Indicators of Economic Ability 



bu^n$ 

incom$ 



P#re#fil qf kou$Mii$ 
hjf incomt graupk 





P0T 

capita 


P#f 

KounkM 


0- 


$t,60(h 

$s,m 


$6,m 


$7fi00- 

9»,m 


$10,000 
it (Mr 


si 


V 


S 


i 


5 


6 


7 


$ 


1. Brooklinei Mass 


. $5,422 


$15,525 


10.4 


0.8 


23.7 


11.2 


4,5.4 


2. Greenwich, Conn 


. 5,346 


18,116 


7.1 


8.2 


21.1 


12.6 


51.0 


8. Newt6n> Mass 


. 4,483 


16,185 


7.2 


7.5 


23.2 


12.4 


40.7 


4. West Hartford, G>nn — 


. 4,60S 


15,289 


5.0 


5.7 


20.5 


!15.8 


52.1 


5. Wauwatosa, Wis.; 


S,65S 


18,128 


6.0 


6.8 


25.7 


19.2 


42.8 


6. East Orange, N. J 


8,111 


8,790 


18.0 


12.2 


82.3 


17.4 


25.1 


7. Norwalk, Conn 


. 8,090 


10,106 


9.0 


10.0 


80.1 


16.8 


82.8 


8. Union, N. J 


. 2,985 


0,705 


6.5 


7.5 


30.0 


10.5 


86.5 


0. Alexandria, Va 


2,984 


9,821 


12:0 


12.0 


20.7 


10.9 


85.4 


10. Bloomfield, N. J 


2,888 


8,984 


7.8 


0.8 


82.7 


10.8 


80.4 


11. Clifton, N. J 


2,678 


8,574 


8.7 


9.7 


85.0 


20.2 


26.4 


12. Irvington, N. J 


2,685 


7,481 


12.4 


12.8 


85.0 


18.8 


20.1 


IS. Quincy, Mass 


2,\i02 


8,607 


ii.i 


12.0 


85.8 


15.8 


25.8 


14. Meriden, Conn 


2,540 


8,181 


11.0 


12.0 


87.1 


17.8 


21.2 


16. KENOSHA, WIS 


2,6S6 


8,367 


ib.4 


9.1 


37.6 


18.8 


H.l 


16. Waltham, Mass 


2,400 


0,842 


10.8 


12.1 


85.0 


15.2 


26.5 


17. New Britain, Conn 


2,540 


8,006 


11.8 


14.1 


85.0 


17.8 


20.4 


18. Medford, Mus 


2,468 


8,7i8 


11.1 


12.8 


85.0 


15.0 


26.1 


10. Cranston, R. 1 


2,454 


8,671 


18.2 


18.7 


86.0 


12.6 


24.5 


20. Passe-, N. J 


2,452 


'7,262 


17.7 


15.0 


88.0 


15.4 


17.1 


21. Wilmin^n, Del 


2,440 


7,614 


18.7 


17.8 


SO.O 


IS. 8 


10.8 


22. Holyoke, Mms 


2,480 


7,880 


17:0 


17.2 


85.1 


12.8 


17.0 


28. Brockton, Mass 


2,881 


7,555 


15.5 


16.7 


87.0 


18.4 


17.4 


24. Lynn, Mau. ... 


2,878 


7,815 


17.1 


15.8 


85.2 


18.7 


18.7 


25. Malden, Mass 


2,850 


7,684 


14.4 


14.8 


87.8 


15.0 


26.1 


26. Portland, Maine 


2,858 


7,166 


15.1 


28.2 


80.8 


15.8 


15.6 


27. Warwick, R. I 


2,820 


8,188 


12.6 


18.2 


87.8 


18.4 


23.5 


28. Bayonne, N. J 


2,815 


7,550 


18.0 


14.0 


84.0 


17.1 


21:0 


20. West Allis, Wis 


2,814 


7,781 


8.8 


9.9 


40.1 


21.8 


20.4 


SO. Manchester, N. H 


2,258 


7,215 


15.0 


10.1 


85.0 


15^6 


14.4 


81. Lj^chburg, Va 


2,224 


7,509 


22.0 


17.1 


81.7 


0.8 


10.0 


S2. Pawtucket, R. I 


2,206 


6,785 


10.1 


18.1 


'S6.1 


10.8 


15.0 


88. Somerville, Mass 


2,188 


7,819 


14.2 


15.4 


88.8 


14.0 


18.1 


S4. Lowell, Mass 


2,156 


6,965 


18.4 


17.5 


85.2 


12.5 


16.4 


S5. Chicopee, Mass 


2,100 


7,655 


IS. 8 


14.0 


88:2 


15.0 


18.6 


88. Lawrence, Mass.. .... 


2,066 


6,884 


21.7 


17.4 


84.0 


12.7 


IS. 8 


S7. Greeh.Bay, Wis. 


2,015 


6,986 


14.8 


16.5 


80.5 


16.0 


18.7 


S8. FaU River, Mass 


2,002 


6,151 


24.0 


21.4 


84.7 


lO.i 


0.8 


SO. Atlantic City, N. J 


1,924 


5,488 


85.8 


22.1 


24.0 


0.2 


8.5 


40. Pitt^dd, Mass 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 



* figures compiled by N^-PR&R Staff from SaU$ Managemtnl. Siurvey of Buying 
Poww. June lb, 1005. 
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by AMC hL W? V , corporate profit tax paid 

y has been as high as $1,200,000. In 1966 the city anticinated 
receiving no corporate return from AMC ^ ^ 

occurred in that 

«Jt«. • in lay-offs in 1965 and 1966 The 

Special Committee was told that following the first lay-off 2 400 ner 
sons were not re-employed. ^ 

Th* School Board Budget-Cuts ar.d Increases 

“I Committee was told that the Council has habituallv 
cut the School Board’s budget requests. In spite of these “cuts ” the 

shown 1958 to 1965 have 

1? annual increase of 10 percent, ranging f«T a de! 

Table 4 ) ®n increase of 18.8 percent in 1960 (see 

Council’s “cils” in the Seizool Board’s budget reouests 
* geometric progression in the past three years- $200 000 

$200,000 cut by the Council from the 1964 proposal $187 75n w,.» 

dtrglvFng ftotann^^*^°°^-^ W ^ appropriation from the 
sii ® o*? increase m budget granted over the 1968 budget of 

cu?Yhe to y-r theToO 000 

thp’ lOfii K 5 r ® percentage increa??, after the cut, over 

the 1964 budget of 12.8 percent. The School Board spent $126 000 
more than they received in 1965, so that the actuIuSdiffi 

* of 1964. The Schoo^Board’s 1966 

S ;“®>^ase of $1,576,559 over the combined 

InntS of Kenosha, Pleasant Prairie, and Somers, wWch now 
Mtitute the joint district. This was a request for a 15.7 percent in- 
cre^se over the three combined 1965 budgets. ^ 

Th^ V J? request by $800,000 

T?«A I in budget granted of $776,559 over the comE 

7 6 percent Further^* *’ Pliant Prairie, and Somers, an increase of 
7.6 percent. Furthermore, on March 14, 1966, the City Council made a 

special appropriation of $128,000 to the School Board’s 1966 budget 

19“ of »899,«S9f or 

n WOO, 000 decreiue in the levy requested 

by the School Board and before the $128,000 appropriation^ the super- 
intendent of schools and several School Board members made a state 

Sthonlh ^ the Council’s $800,000^it 

although It appeared that the schools stiU had an increase of $776 550 
over the 1965 combined budgets miff *i. • $776,559 

in thiol Qfi«K,.ri«T Duagets, $810,115 of the increase requested 
m the 1966 budget was encumbered— that is, contracted for and there- 
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TABLE 4 

Kenosha School Budget and Enrollment* 



Y$ar 



ToUd 9Ch00l 
fnrcUm$tU 



PfremU 

ekang$ 



Buigd 

iranM 



P0re$nt gf 
ekang$ 



1»W 9,«0 

«,677 

1®W 10,159 

19W 10,09* 

1W7 10, 44*' 

1®M 10,977 

1W» 11,405 

19W 11,762 

IWl 12,548 

1W2 18,821 

IWS 18,894 

1»W. 14,848 

1»«6 15,554 



. 2.7 
. 4.9 
-0.67 

8.5 

5.5 
8.9 
8.1 

6.7 

6.2 

4.8 
5.4 
6.2 



$2,728,876 

8,128,508 

2,940,656 

8,268,941 

8,882,798 

8,761,628 

4,849,759 

4,887,248 

5,798,577 

6,844,550 

7,009,589 

7,692,856 

8,688,480 



. 14.8 
.-6.4 
. 11.2 
. 8.0 
11.2 

15.5 

12.5 
18.8 

9.5 
10.4 

9.7 

12.8 



^UAL AVERAGE INCREASE IN ENROLLMENT: 4.8 percent 
TOTAL INCREASE IN ENROLLMENT: 6,184 or 64.8 percent 
ANNUAL AVERAGE INCREASE IN BUDGET GRANTED- 10 2 Dercent 
TOTAl, DiCBEASE IN BTOGET GRANTED, or 

In 1966, with the addition of Pleasant Prairie and Somers to the district, the enroll- 
ment increase was 20 percent while the budget granted increased 28.7 percrat. 

*The« fibres were supplied by the WEA. The 1964 budget grant amount does not 
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fore fixed— so that the schools were actually going to have to operate 
on approximately $45,000 less than the previous year. Among these 
encumbered or “fixed” increases in expenditure included in the state- 
ment were “increases in debt service, regular increments, new person- 
nel, salary adjustments negotiated last year, retirement, social security, 
and insurance.” If this were indeed the case, the special appropriation 
from the cjty of $123,000 would only have furnished an increase of 
$89,444 over the combined 1965 budgets for growth. 

The combined 1965 budgets of Kenosha, Pleasant Prairie, and 
Somers amounted to $10,189,000. The Kenosha city budget was 
$8,683,520 of this, and the budget of the two townships was $1,505,520. 
An analysis of the Kenosha School Board’s 1966 budget request for 
the joint school district indicates, insofar as is discemible, that of the 
$11,765,559 requested for the joint district, $1,305,446 (including debt 
service) , was for expenditure on Pleasant Prairie and Somers — 
$200,000 less than was expended on them last year.^ One of the main 
purposes of the. consolidation of school districts is, of course, the in- 
creased economy of operation that results. This indicates further that 
of the $11,765,559 request, $10,460,113 were allocated to city expendi- 
ture. Assuming that all of the Council’s final $677,000 cut was taken 
from that portion of the budget allocated to the city, the city received 
a $1,109,705, or 12 percent, incr^se over the 1965 city budget. Of the 
$1,305,446 of the budget request that is designated for the two town- 
ships, $81,500 is the increase in payment of principal on the debt over 
1965 (the full payment of principal on the debt is $114,500) and 
$44,163 is the increase of interest on the township’s debt over 1965 
(full intoest due is $51,771). Therefore, of the $810,115 in “fixed 
charges” mentioned by the superintendent and Board members to be 
taken from the increase in funds over 1965, $125,663 is clearly assign- 
able to that part of the budget allocated to the two townships. There- 
fore, assuming that the balance of the “fixed charges,” $684,452, had 
to be taken from the city’s portion of the budget increase, the city 
would be left, after the Council’s final cut of $677,000, with an in- 



• See Appendix II, “Detailed Analysis of 1968 Budget Increase of $8,082,079.” 

It will be noted that in arriving at the figure for budget increase 
for 1968, the School Board compared its 1966 budget request for the 
joint district, not with the combined 1965 budgets of Kenosha, Pleasant 
Prairie, and Somers, but with the 1965 budget for the city alone. There- 
fore, included in its figure for the total increase over the 1965 budget is 
not only the projected increase in expenditure on the city schools and the 
projected increase in expenditure on the other township (county) 
schools, but also the total expenditure on the county schools. The 
figures in this appendix that are labeled “county” represent the combina- 
tion of last year’s base figure of expenditure and whatever increase or 
decrease is being effectuated in the 1966 budget. 
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crease of $424^90 over last year’s budget that can be considered un- 
encumbered and purely for growth purposes. This amount represents 
a 4.8 ^rcent increase over the 1965 budget for growth. This is $168,988 
less than the Board requested, exclusive of the $350,000 set aside for 
wage adjustments yet to be negotiated. 

It inust be not^, however, that the above calculations may be 
rom^hat lacking in accuracy, as they were based upon the School 
l^rd s 1966 budget request, in which the categories separating the 

city ^n<hture from amounts to be expended on the townships are 
not clearly defined. 



II. School Boord-Gty Council Rolotions 

Under the system of fiscal dependence in Kenosha, the School Board 
and the City Council arc of necessity involved in a relationship of 
great interdependence concerning the schools. The Board is dependent 
u^n the J^uncil for the funds to execute the school program, and 
toe Council B dependent upon the School Board for accurate informa- 
tion about the schools, their needs and goals, in order to make an ade- 
quate d^temination of the funds to be appropriated. The School 
Board s bu^et is one means by which this information must be trans- 
mtt^ to t^ Council. The school budget, the manner of its presenta- 
tion by toe Board, and the manner of its decreases at the hands of the 
Council, have been sources of continuing controversy in the commu- 
nity and antagonism between the Board and City Council. 

mfle everyone with whom the Special Committee spoli acknowl- 
edged that there exists a severe confiict between the School Board 
and the Counefl and many attributed this confiict to a matter of per- 
^nahties, a great number expressed the view that the conflict is a 
direct result of the sy^em of fiscal dependence and wffl continue as 

long as that system continues. Such views are typified in remarks such 
as — 



Hm is a ritaation of two popnlarly-dected bodies, both fedinr a man- 

h« the re^onsibUity for the entire dty and the School Board is tryina 
to mn^good sdioo^ The problem is with fiscal dependence; the Board 
can only nmmmend the budget and the Counefl feeb that it should 

®^ *^®®* the town should have. 

The Board feds the Coonefl is not qualified to do that and the Counefl 

feeU the Board is not fiscaUy responiflble. 

More im^rtoht to the study, however, is an examination of the co- 
operation and conflict of the School Board and the Council under the 
preset sy^em, the manner in which the School Board meets its re- 
spon»bflities to the Council, and the manner in which the Coundl 
exercises its authority over the Board; in other words, the manner in 
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which both bodies arc fulfilling their proper roles under the system of 
fiscal dependence. 

School Sites 

As is specified in Wisconsin school law, all school construction and 
election of sites in a joint city school district is subject to approval 
by the Council The Council can effectively veto any selection the 
Board makes of a site for school construction by refusing to authorize 
the bond issue for site purchase and school construction. The Special 
Committee was told that because of a difference of opinion between 
the Board and the Council about a proposed site for construction of a 
high rehool, there was a delay of two years in the construction of the 
building, necessitating a double shift in the existing high school Ran- 
cor over this conflict apparently still exists in Kenosha. 

Hm Budgat Schedule 

The Special Committee was told that the School Board is habitually 
late with its budget request; it has factual evidence that this is true of 
the and 1966 budgets. In the fall of 1965 , after requesting and 
receiving from the Council a two-week extension beyond the statutory 
October 1 deadline, the Board on October 15 submitted to the Finance 
Committee of the Council a request for $ 11 , 765,559 on two sheets of 
paper contauung b^ figures alone. On the basis of the two pages of 
base figur^, the Finance Committee of the Council recommended to 
the Council a decrease in the requested levy of $ 600 , 000 . 

The Special Committee was told that about two months before the 
budget proposals were due, the mayor spoke to the School Board, the 
County Board, and the various municipal departments about the city’s 
decreased financial ability for the coming year due to the anticipated 
loss in corporate return taxes from American Motors Corporation. 
The Council and mayor stressed the^ importance of keeping the total 
^age increase for fiscal 1966 to a limit of 2.62 mills. It was evidently 
intended that the schools would be allocated 55.65 percent of this 
millage increase, the same as its allotment for the previous year. The 
$ 600,000 decrease in the School Board’s requested levy recommended 
by the Finance Committee of the Council was commensurate with 
this intention. 

After the ^nance Committee’s recommendation, however, the 
County Board presented the Council with the tax bill for the county, 
which was considerably higher than the Council had anticipated in 
spite of the mayor’s entreaties for frugality. The City Council has no 
option but to pay the county tax bill in full as it is presented. 

The Council requested that the School Board supply each alderman 
an itemization of the budget request, of which, until that time, they 
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had seen only the ba^ figures. A motion by one Board member that 
the Board comply with the Cktuncil’s request was defeated, and the 
Boarf wrote the Ck)uncil a letter refusing to supply the itemization 
but informing the aldermen that such a breakdown was in the Central 
Administration offices and available for them to study there. 

The Council received the School Board’s final budget request on or 
about November 15, 19«5, and held its final budget hearing on Novem- 
ber 22, 1965.. 

On November 22, the Council voted unanimously to extend the 
recommended decrease of $600,000 in the School Board’s requested 
levy to $800,000 in order to compensate for the loss of funds to the 
county. 

After the Council s action, the School Board made the announce- 
ment to the public that the cut would necessitate the loss in services 
and extracurricular activities, and approved the similar announce- 
ments from the three administrators, mentioned in the introductory 
section of this report. The Board had not at that time approached 
the Council with a request for a supplementary appropriation. 

In previous ywrs, the Special Committee was told, the Board has 
announced to the public that the Council’s cut in the school budget 
request would have to be taken in some of these sensitive areas, there 
has been a corresponding outcry from the public, and the Council has 
appropriated some additional funds. And, in fact, as was noted earlier, 
the Councfi did authorize the Board to begin the initial steps in plan- 
ning for two additional scWl buildings that had been eliminated 
from the capital improvement program, although no funds were ap- 
proved, and did appropriate $123,000 to the School Board on March 
14, 1966. ‘ 

The CounciPs Contention 

The Council maintains, “The School Board’s budget request is im- 
possible to read. The Board gives no explanation of its iSgi^ and the 
figures it gives are not always consistent.” Because of this lack of ex- 
planation of the figures in the request and because the request is 
subnutted late, the Council feels that it has insufficient time and in- 
sufficient information to study the School Board budget properly or to 
make an adequate assessment of it in order to approye or cut it.in an 
informed manner. 

The Council believes that the School Board submits a padded 
budget, a si^icion that is intensified by the Board’s refusal to supply 
a more complete breakdown of its request and its failure to explain and 
justify the requited increase. The Council bitterly resents the Board’s 
public announcements to the children and parents of the loss of de- 
sired programs before seeking appropriations, with proper justifica- 
tion of the need for the funds, from the Council itself. 
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Conclusions 

The NEA-WEA Special Committee found many things to admire 
in relation to the public schools of Kenosha. It appears that Kenosha 
children are receiving above-average educational opportunities. In 
spite of its failure to support the total budget requests of the School 
^ard, the City Council has consistently made available funds for the 
schools that compare well with those of other communities. The 
School Board deserves commendation for its recognition that schools 
must be continually improved and the educational progiam steadily 
expanded to meet the needs of young people if they are to cope suc- 
cessfully with the increasing complexities of today’s society. 

I. Support for the Schools 

The Special Committee found the feeling to be widespread in 
Kenosha, among the citizenry as well as among the teaching and ad- 
ministrative staff of the school system, that the cuts in the School 
Board’s budget proposal by the City Council, over the past three years 
in particular, had greatly damaged the educational system in Kenosha 
and would affect its quality in the future. 

It can be concluded from the statistics presented earlier that the 
Kenosha schools are comparatively well supported, and that the 
Kenosha City Council is mal^g more of an effort in behalf of the 
schools than 35 of the 40 other municipal bodies that hav > fiscal con- 
trol of the schools in the fiscally dependent school districts in cities 
with populations between 50,000 and 99,999. How well the schools are 
supported on an absolute scale or an optimum scale is undetermined 
and cannot be determined from the statistics presented earlier. The 
Special Committee is aware that a school district may receive support 
that compares very favorably with that received by other districts and 
still not be adequately supported. It is possible that the 10 percent 
annual average increase in school budget granted by the Council is 
not sufficient to sustein. and continua% 'viprove the program that is 
necessary or desirable for Kenosha. It n.iiy not be adequate to fulfill 
the goal of excellence that Kenosha has for its schools. 

If the financial support the schools receive is not adequate to meet 
the needs of the educational program, the School Board and. Adminis- 
tration would be well advised to make the needs of that program 
better known to the public, the teachers, and the City Council — ^for 
it is impossible to niake .a value judgment upon the adequacy of the 
support to meet the goals of a school system when the goals are not 
known. 

The Special Committee has not seen persuasive evidence that the 
Council’s action relative to support for the schools has, in and of 
itself, damaged the educational program in Kenosha. If indeed there 
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S?u f W program, it is pos- 

sible that they are not the result of insufficient support from the city 

but may have other causes, to be found perhaps in such areas as ad- 
mmistrative organization, equality (or inequality) of distribution of 
^u^s among the schools, efficiency and modernity of the business 
pe ion, or placement of emphasis among the various programs and 
consequent aUocation of the available funds. If there are inadequacies, 
their causes may be fcund m aU of these areas, none of these areas, o^ 
a combination of them. The Special Committee suggests that these 

tb whatever lacks there 

^ c attached to insufficient financial effort by the city. 

The S^ial ^mmittee believes that the School Board has a le- 
^nsibihty to the community as a whole to determine the kind of 
^ucational program that is the optimum possible for Kenosha while 

takmg into consideration the community’s ability to support such a 
program. 

The system of fiwal dependence imposes certain rigid responsibili- 
les upon a school board to provide complete assurance to its com- 
munity, and specificaUy to its city council, that the support the 
schools receive is being well spent. 

II* School Boord ond City Council 

Tha SfMcfol ResponsibilitiM of a Rscally Dependent 
Board of Education 

The Special Committee has concluded that the Kenosha School 
^Md has not met adequately in various respects its responsibilities 
to the City Council imposed by the system of fiscal dependence. 

The Budget 

The Specid ^mmitt^ does not consider the Council’s desire to see 
a more detaded school bu^et th^ it has thus far received to be an 
^mple of unwarranted interference into the administration of the 
B The Committee agrees with the City Council that the 
School boards final budget request was thoroughly inadequate in 
* explanation of the figures and interpretability. 

Ihe final School Board budget request for fiscal 1966 consists of 

if fTC figures.-The budget contains no explanation 

^ the edurational program, no statement of the specific goals of the 

m Kenosha, and no justification whatever for 
the r^uested mc^se. The only philosophical sUtement that would 

fhl government a rationale for accepting 

the School Board’s budget requests is a single, brief, abstract Jara- 
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graph about the general value of education written by the superin- 
tendent and appearing on the cover of the proposal. 

The Special Committee does not recommend that the Board submit 
to the Council the principals’ requisitions, the administrative working 
papers, or an item-by-item breakdown that would show each piece of 
chalk and pencil sharpener needed. Such a detailed itemizing of the 
schools’ needs for the Council would be as unproductive as the two 
pages of base figures submitted on October 15 , 1965 , for it would be 
virtually uninterpretable by a lay body and would lend itself to great 
misinterpretation. An adequate expenditure budget request should 
include a statement of the general objectives of the school program, 
a statement of the specific objectives for the coming year, a descrip- 
tion of each program that would constitute an area of increased expen- 
diture, a justification of each such program, and a statement of the 
funds necessary to meet the needs of each program.. 

The Special Committee believes that were the Council to receive a 
budget request wherein it felt that the figures given were adequately 
explained and the requested increases adequately justified, it would 
be unlikely to find any necessity to ask for a line breakdown. The 
Committee also believes, however, that a system of fiscal dependence 
imposes a special responsibility upon a school board to supply a city 
council, or similar governmental agency, with the necessary informa- 
tion to make a proper determination of the tax levy and the total city 
expenditure. 

The burden of responsibility for making the community aware of 
the schools’ needs lies with the School Board and the Administration 
of the school system. A municipal body that must consider the overall 
needs of the total conimunity can hardly be blamed for its lack of 
sympathy for school needs when its members are uninformed as to 
what those needs are. By the School Board’s and the Administration’s 
own charge, the City Council does not have the specific expertise to 
determine the needs of an educational program in Kenosha; yet it is 
the Council that must determine the amount of money to be spent to 
meet those needs. Who is going to supply the expertise necessary for 
the Council to make its determination in an informed, intelligent, 
sympathetic manner if not the School Board and, most particularly, 
the. Adnimistration of the school system ? 

The Council’s Responsibility 

Theoretically, in a system in which the school board is fiscally de- 
pendent upon the city council, the position of the council should be 
that of an impartial arbiter among the various special interests of the 
com m u n ity. The council must view the total co mm unity picture, hav- 
ing as its chief resj^nsibility the service of the residents of the com- 



munity. It is the role, and in fact the duty, of the special interest 
tW advocate their position to the council, to convince it 

that the service they can render the community is vitel and deserves 

community financial resources as they feel is 
n^ed to maintain their service or to improve it. Theoreticafiy the 
council IS m a position to be persuaded in favor of a particular draart- 
mjmts needs and is not defiected by personal inter^ts or desireffor 
pSc fundamental function of serving the 

; however, are in a unique position among the special 

m^terest departments in that not only is the future of the immunity’s 
children in their hands, but also the future of American dercracy 
The schools have a broader purpose than simple service to the local 

community, the nation. For 
this reason, the schools must be given what may seem to some to be 

di^roportionate consideration among the various community services 
The schools above aU, cannot be allowed to become the focal point f?r 
po itical infighting and the victim of petty personahirdiffii^^^^^ 
between governmental bodies or agencies. ^ mnerences 

The municipal body that has the fiscal authority over the schools 
must give weighted consideration to educational needs. For tL Cout 

tun^W^tobT ain“* oppor- 

tunity to be apprised and persuaded of the schools’ needs is not to be 

fuUy res^nsible. For the Council to allow personality confiict with 

e Board of Educatiqn to infiuence its judgment about the education 

of Kenosha s children is not to be responsible. 

III. The Schools and the Community 
The Responsibilities of the Administration 

.n?rr‘ the Board of Education is a lay body 

and d^ not co^st of persons professionally trained in educational 

Administration does consist o? pS: 

knowlJ^"'M°” *“'* '*. therefore the group that is most likely*^ to be 
“?p!“'*!?h'e “» techmques of school budget preparation and related 
public relations procedures. The Admmfatration ifnot givite tte ftm 

Ed'Son • “f treioiog in assistance to the Bo“ 

preparation of an adequate budget request or the 
fomulation of an adequate program of publie relations ^d informa- 

a. p.r«dp.«„a, poUcy de.dopm.al, J mpportTf ^ SiJS 
B ty. Hie school stair sad school hoard are the cdacatloaa] leaders of 
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the commanitj', and school-community relations are matters of educa- 
tional leadership. This does not mean that leadership should function in a 
racuum; leadership presupposes the ability to listen and be responsive 
to other group leaders.** 

Neal Gross has defined educational leadership as follows: 

(1) The ability to influence % school staff and the community to raise its 
educational goals. 

(2) The ability to get the professiohal staff and community to work 
together in developing an educational philosophy and set ^ucational 
goals that will provide a firm basis for developing school policies and 
programs. 

(8) The ability to work effectively with the staff to accomplish these 
objectives. 

(4) The ability to convince the community and its key opinion leaders of 
the need to provide sufficient funds for the schools.^ 

The School Board is in a position of having to compc^ for the 
public dollar against other public interes'^?. The School Board and 
Administration have a responsibility to keep continually in the public 
awareness the fact that the schools in Kenosha belong to the people 
of Kenosha and constitute the hope of their children’s futures to live 
in a world in which yesterday’s skills are obsolete. The School Board 
and A dminis tration have a responsibility to remind the people that 
they need the schools and that the schools can only meet the needs 
of their children if they are adequately supported. 

The Special Committee was unable to find that either the School 
Board or the School Administration has made effective efforts to 
inform the people of Kenosha about their schools, their financial 
needs and problems, and the goals of the educational program. 

One of the most generally agreed-upon major goals of education 
is to foster the development of children into r^ppnsible citizens, 
meaningfully involved in their community and in the government 
process on local, state, and national levels. Little real enthusiasm for 
community involvement is likely to be engendered in the children 
in a classroom if the schools themselves are not involved in a mean- 
ingful dialogue with the community. 

A cooperative, mutually responsive relationship between the city 
and its schools is highly desirable and important under any circum- 
stances; under the system of fiscal dependence, it is essential. 

There are obstacles to the development of a high measure of joint action 
.[between the city and the schools]. Some are technical and can be solved. 

. . . Others arise from human frailties and cannot be solved but only 



** Suburban Area Study Group, Montgomery County, Md. The ScheoU and the 
Communitif — A Oommunieatione Stndy. Silver Spring, Md.: the Study Group, 
July 19S6. 

“Gross, Neal. Who Bum Our SehooU. New York; John Wiley & Sons, 1958. 
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mdiorated. Among these is the organisation’s ancient guest for power 
and sUtus: the city’s jealous protection of its prerogatives, the schools? 
apprehension lest by accepting assistance it appear to confess weakness. 
What «s required are certain personal qualities on the part of the mayor 
and the city council on the one hand and the superintendent and school 
board on the other: the dedication to the public weal to inspire, the 
i®sgination to identify opportunities for, the good will to work toward 
constructive arrangements. The secret to positive operatioiial relations 
between cities and schools is not legal mandate but personal commit- 
ment." 



IV. Channels of Communication Within the Schools 

The Speciftl Committee finds the testimony it received concerning 
the channels of communication within the school system to indicate 
considerable failure on the part of the School Board and the Ad- 
ministration to inform and enlighten the teaching staff. 

The teachers appear to be making meaningful efforts to inform 
themselves about the schools’ financial needs and problems, but 
obviously, they do not have access to the date necessary to make 
completely valid evaluations or to discover critical weaknesses and 
omissions in the financial structure where they exist. 

The absence of any adequate information service from the schools 
to the community and the lack of communications within the schools 
crates a fertile field for the spread of rumors, misinformation, and 
hal^truths; tends to foster an unhealthy morale among the teaching 
staff, and results in a dangerous lack of understanding and con- 
fidence between the schools and the public. 

The Special Committee found the Board of Education and Ad- 
mu^tration Policies Manual to be lacking in clarity, cohesion, and 
rohmnce and urges that the writing, organizing, and publicizing of 
the Board of Education policies and procedures and the clear delinea- 
tion of the, areas of Board and administrative r^ponsibility be given 
top priority. 



"Martin, Roscoe C. Oo'oernmtnt and th» Suburban School. SrtncaBct Svra< 
cuie University Press, 1962. p. 74. . ' 












Recommendations 

The fact that this report of the Special Committee places strona 
emp^sis on ^rtam wwknesses seemingly apparent on the part of 

to infer 

A ifJ City Council was not remiss in some of its actions. 

Although this report cites several broad areas in which the Council 
might have chosen to act more wisely, the Special Committee has 
focused Its recommendations on matters directly concerned with im- 
proving and strengthening those functions of the Board and Central 
Admmirtration which would improve the climate for education in the 
City of Kenosha. 

The intention behind the Special Committee’s criticism, of the 
u *”*1 Central Administration stems from the basic 

e lef that the profession of education in our society is expected to 
engender public understanding of its role and create a public 
SnlTfi engenders the strong support of its purpose. 

” **■* 

C. . . .; Public Responsibility involves action by the Ck>nunission itself to 
help create a climate of information and attitude, both within the 
profusion and the general public, which will aid the profession of 
teaching in the mutual improvement of Its members and the advance- 
mcnt of public education throughout the state. . . 

After long consideration through several meetings held after the 
actual Kenosha investigation, the Special Committee expressed a 
consensus that in all fairness it could not increase the scope of its 
assessment of the Council’s actions beyond that now stated in the 
report without a much more extensive and detailed analysis of both 
tte municjal government and the entire educational institution in 
A-enosha. The Special Committee presents its analyses and recom- 
mendations chiefly as guides to the School Board and Central Ad- 
mmistratmn to strengthen their position in the community in general, 
and specifically their relationship with the City Council, insofar as 
this IS possible under the system of fiscal dependency inherent in the 

The Spmal Committee’s report should be viewed as a positive at- 
tempt to improve the educational climate in Kenosha and thereby 
to help the profession as a whole to increase its ability to develop 
among its members and the general public a better understanding of 
the issues and problems of education. 

that the community of Kenosha 
as a vital interest m its schools and supports them reasonably well 

“WEA Professional Practices Committee Report. November 4, WW. p. 2. 
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both financiaUy and generaUy. However, the lack of a strong, positive 
pro^m of pubhc information has permitted an unwarranted con- 
tention over Mhool expense to occur. This contention drew the schools 
into the pohtical arena and has caused a distortion of the position 
Of ^ucation as a primary resource of the community. The lack of 
imderstendmg of the program and needs of the schools has beclouded 
the ^1 purpose of education by unduly emphasizing necessary eco- 
noimc dema^nds iMtead of developing an educational program suitable 
for the needs of Kenosha’s children. 



Ihe bpecial Committee believes that as long as a system of fiscal 
dependency retires a continued interrelationship between the School 
^rd and the City Council, it is essential that an attitude of coopera- 
tion be achieved or both the Board and CouncU will suffer, and 
eventually, the entire community will also be damaged. 

IJe foUowing specific steps are recommended for the betterment 
of the educational chmate in Kenosha: 



1. The destructive criticism between the agencies of schools and 
immunity and the buck-passing of responsibility for the 
educational program in Kenosha must cease. 

2. The Central Administration must assume full responsibility 
for determining what funds are needed to support a quality 
^ucation program. Requests for funds must be supported 
by adequate and understondable statements of needs and 
objectives of the educational program. Serious considera- 
tion should be given to cooperative involvement of com- 
munity leaders knowledgeable in fiscal matters and con- 
cern^ ^th the educational needs of the school district in 
developing procedures, means, and materials that will result 
m more widespread and informed support for the schools. 

rtainly the future advance of Kenosha’s public schools 
de^nds in large degree upon the development of a more 
readfly understandable budget and more effective procedures 
for informing the public and the Council of the increasine 
needs of the schools. 

3. The School Board should engage the professional services of 
Kcognized specialists to make an in-depth study of the 

4 resources of the school district. 

4. The &hool Board should issue to the pubfic a 

report concemmg important aspects of the educational uro- 
gram. 

5. A full-time public relations specialist with adequate secre- 
tanal assistance should be appointed to the Central Adminis- 
tration rtaff. 

6. Written policies of the School Board and professional staff 
should be carefully examined in light of current problems in 
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AppMidix I 

iudgct of Konosha Board of Educciion Joint District #1 
Konosha, Wisconsin 



x$es 

Bmd0d 



i$6i 

BMi0d 



AmataU^ 
Imerfm or 
Dmrmm (D) 



f tr em i t qf 
Iwermmmr 
D$eftmm {D) 



EXPENDITURES 



Cipital Outlay.' 

Debt Service 

nt>viaion for Wage 
Adjustmenta 



REVENUES 
Eatimated Caah Suiplua. 
Undetermined Revenue. 



Sq»t 1IN». 



$8,S88,S45 

1,19S,158 

48.8S0 

1,053,047 


$ 7,850,354 
1,737,073 
210,010 
1,005,510 

350,000 


$1,408,009 

543,915 

107,080 

552,409 

350,000 


23. 0< 
45.0 
342.7 
52.5 


$8,083,480 


$11,705,559 


$3,082,079 


35.5 


$ 37,835 




$ 37,835 (D) 




00,735 




00,735 (D) 




1,0S0,820 


2,109,959 


489,130 


30.2 


5,913,331 


8,050,084 


2,130,753 


30.1 


1,044,750 


1,005,510 


500,700 


SS.7 


$8,083,480 


$11,705,559 


$3,082,079 


35.5 


Smtior 


JmUor 


EUmmdmrff t 




Hi0B 


Hitk 


SfteimU 


r<w 


2,822 


2,801 


7,099 


13,322 


3,084 


2,907 


7,843 


13,894 


3,447 


3j072 


8,129 


14,048 


3,038 


3,295 


11,000 


18,539 


3,025 


3,405 


11,800 


18,830 
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Appendix II 



Kenosha Board of Education Joint District 
Detailed Analysis of 1966 Budget 
Increase of $3,082^79 



SALARIES (1,818,009) 

1. Annual Ineremmit (AU Employees) 

2. Lest Amount for Staff Turnover 

3. Persound added tkis year (full year in 1960 



Budget aa against part oi year in 1966) 

a. Administrative Clerk— Personnel 4,067 

b. Data PhKXssing Programer 5,900 

c. Supervisors— Safety 5,700 

d. ^ Teachers— 7H 18,600 

e. " Custodial 1,699 



4. Personnel from Attadud Didridt 

a. Administrator— County Liuson . 5,225 

b. Clerical— County liaison 3,175 

c. Ainr^Mls— Certificated— 3 33,109 

d. PHncqml’s Clerks— 7 27,083 

e. Elementary Teachers— 118. 672,909 

f. Noon Lunch 6,300 

g. Custodial 78,640 

h. IVanqMwtation Supervisor H 5,225 

i. Tinnqmrtation Clerk ^ 3,175 



5. Additioned Personnel required for 1966 

a. Administrative Clerk— Engineering & 

Buriness 3,720 

b. Administrative Clerk— Data Aucess* 

5,000 

c- SimervisMT — ^Directw of Pupil Services 

•A/W 4,000 

d. SqMrvisor — Coordinator .of Inst. Ma- 

terials 9/1/66. . .... 3,600 

e. Siqiervisor Gerk— Part Time 620 

f. Assistant Prind^— Bradford 1/1/66. 9,000 

g. Asristant Rincqial — Washington, Jr. 

•A/«® 4,000 

h. Teacher Assistant— 1 Hi^ School In- 

2,400 

i. Secondary Touhers 

6 Hi^ Gaaaroom 

7 Junior Hi^ Gassroom 

13 at $2,600 33,800 

S7 



133,091 

(10,675) 



35,966 



834,841 









iU»PENDIX II (Confcl) 

j. Elementaiy TeMhen 

18 Elemental Clutroom 
7 ^tedal Education 
1 Elementaiy Art 
I'Elementary Fhyncal Educatum 
- 1 Elementary Munc 
1 Pqrchdo^at 
1 Pqrcliiatric Social Worker 
1 Pqrcbometriat 



89 at 18,800 


75,400 


k. Secondary Intetmural Program 

l. No(m Limch 

m. Subatitute Teachers 

B* Summer Schod 

0. Central librarian — Elementary 


.9,850 . 

587 

80,000 

98,000 

8,800 


p. Additional Work Week for librariaiu 

(Hi^: 8 weeka— Jr. Hi^: 8 areeka) 

q. Cental Library Clak — 

r. Central Library CWk — ^Part Time. . . . 

s. Attendance 

8 Hbnw Vinton 

8 Elementary Guidance Teachen 
1 Home Bound Teacher 
1 Teacher for Emotional Handi- 
capped 


1,800 

1,800 

1,488 


8 at 18,800 

t. Custodial 

4 Custodiaiu for County 
1 Custodian — ^Washington Jr. 

1 Truck Driver 
1 Mechanic — TVemper 


15.800 


7 

u. Maintenmiioe 

1 Kn^tiMniig DraftMiiiBii 

1 General Maintenance 
1 Carpenter 
l^Painter 

1 Electrcmic E^>er 


88,080 


8 

4 Cupentcn — Summer Help 


84,084 

8,984 854,598 


8. Otk$r Selary Rtqtarmnmia 

a. Curtodial Holiday Pay 

b. Custodial Additional Overtime 

c. Custodial Substitute Hdp .'.... 

d. Custodial Outride Activities 

e. Muntenanoe Holiday Pay 


8,584 

8,858 

1,800 

1,800 

489 
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f. M a in tena n ce Additional Overtime. . . . 1,000 

(. Chemistry Cadeta Aboliahed (1»207) 9,064 



7. Balance qf Inereasee Granted Mid 196^ 

a. Certificated Administrators. . . : SOO 

b. Supervism ^37 

c. ftincipais 

d. TMchm 102,549 

©• LihrmriM^na ® S07 

f. Home Visitors *ij4 

«• ::: i«5 

h. Cupentert 

I. Pamters 2^227 111,109 



8. Proeision for 1966 Salary Increase*— All 
Groups 

(Unable to complete negotiations— Esti> 
mated) 




850,000 


TOTAL INCREASE IN SALARY ACCOUNTS 




1,818,009 


SUPPLIES AND EXPENSES (548,915) 
!• Adinmiftimtion Offices. . . . 

2. Insbructional Oflkes 

a. CHy 




5,883 


b. G>unty 


f 1 xoo 
1 1^1 


8,817 






S. General Instructional Siq>plies 
a. City 


17 Ail 




b. Countar 


X# 2OVX 

it aaa 


24,473 






4, Art Supplies 

a. CHy 

b. County 


5,278 

8,809 


9,147 


5* Industrial Arts 

Home Hoonomics 

7. Music Supplies 

a. City 

' b. County 


(*,857) 

507 


2,602 

961 

(3,350) 


8. Phynmd Education 

a. CHy 

b. County 


890 

1,707 


2,597 


Safety Education 

10. libr^ Siqiplies 

a. CHy 

b. County. . . 


2,104 

879 


170 

2,488 
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SUPPLIES AND EXPENSE (GONTD) 

11. Tcftiiig ; 

1*. Vocational Sdiool Pro^m 

IS. Inaervioe Training. . . 

14. Siimmar School 

15. Texta 

f- 

b. .County 10,584 

16. Library Books 

f- - *0,205 

D. Cptmij. ; a QQa 

17. Audio-l^sual Materials ’ 

f* 21,218 

D. County I 

18. Cemvention & Conference — ^Instructional. . 

19. Other Ebepense 

f- *.885 

D* County 379 

Attendance. a 

21. HealtH Ser/ioM 

a. City. 

b. County. «. '198 

22. Cuftodial StqipUet 

f- 

b. County... 

28. Utilities 

City 

b. County.....' 89,540 

*4. Maintenance Siqrplies (Includes Bldg. Repairs) 

•• 50,556 

b. County 13,000 

25. Equipment Bqrlacement 

•• 5,002 

b? ^unty. 342 

26. Food Services— Board’s:Shaie. 

27. Milk Phrgram (Tnuuferred to Cafeteria).!. ! 

*8. Tuition to Other DistricU (County) 

29. .Transportation 

a. City 12 iqq 

»>• Cobbty. m.m 

80. Insurant— Building, Liability, Etc. 

f* 

b. County 8,000 (Est.) 



12,112 

9,206 

500 

4.000 

9,0M 

27,197 

22,432 

1.000 

3,214 

2,000 

227 

8,450 

89,588 

63,556 

S.Sii 

(12,268) 

43.000 

16.000 

174,380 

9,900 
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29,878 
20,472 (Eit.) 



31. Injurance — rHoqiital & Surgical 

a. City*. : 

b. County; 

-82. Innmnce~rGroiQ> Life (County EstinuitedJ 
88. City Betirment — ^Board’s Share 

•• City 85,880 

b. County i 8 ,(j 7 o (Egt.) 

84. Social. Security — ^Board’a Share ' 

*• City 17,080 

b. County 7,470 (g^.) 

85. Bent of Sites. & Building Space ' v ,, 

88. 'Bent of Equipment 

87. Employee Hu Shots 

88. Employees Health ET*m« 

a. City 

b. County ; 



100 

400 (Est.) 



40,850 

1,000 



49,000 



24,500 

8,100 

2,300 

5,000 



500 



TOTAL INCBEASE IN SUPPms & EXPENSE 

DEBT SEBVICE (552,489) 

1. Principal on Debt 



543,915 



a* i^ity 

b* County 


805,000 

114,500 


419,500 


2. Interest on Debt 

a City \ 


81 108 




b. County 


vA 1 AvO 

51,771 


182,989 


# 

TOTAL INCBEASE IN DEBT SEBVICE. .... 




552,489 


CAPITAL OUTLAY (187,888) 

1. Site Improyement 




o i0*y 


2. Building LnproTement 

a City 


QK IIJC 


Vy io7 


b. County. .;.. 


AAay 


28,6m 


8. Equipment 

a CSty 

b. County.... 


129,471 

988 


180,434 


TOTAL INCBEASE IN CAPITAL OUTLAY.. . 




167,886 


GBAND TOTAL OF BUDGET INCBEASE 




8,082,079 
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